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INTRODUCTION 

It is generally agreed that the United States engaged in 
a struggle for economic independence in 
Condition its second war with England, and proved 
of the to the world that it wished to protect its 

United States own citizens. From that time on, the 
nation slowly grew in power until in 
1817 when James Monroe became President, the treasury was 
well filled and the people had a feeling of prosperity. 1 
Monroe offered the position of Secretary of War to four 
different men, before he appointed John 
Calhoun C. Calhoun to fill that place in the 

Appointed as cabinet. The President invited Henry 
Secretary Clay to take the post, but Clay declined, 
of War rather offended because he was not made 

Secretary of State. He next thought 
of Andrew Jackson, Governor Shelby of Tennessee and 
William Lowndes of South Carolina, but they all refused. 
Finally he selected Calhoun, who had justified his appointment 
by his efforts in Congress to further the material advance- 
ment of the United States. 2 
A brief sketch of Calhoun's congressional career from 1811 
to 1817 is necessary before considering 
Calhoun's his Secretaryship. Coming into Con- 
work as a gress as a young man, when the United 
Congressman States was on the verge of a war, Cal- 
houn's patriotic enthusiasm led him to 
support defensive measures. On December 12, 1811, he gave 
his reasons for favoring a war. 



i Schouler, History of the United States. II, 409. "Partly by internal taxes, 
but chiefly by those upon imports, Congress and this administration planned a 
permanent revenue, sufficient for meeting all current expenses and interest, and 
so to apply an annual surplus besides of $10,000,000 towards discharging the 
principal. When the year 1817 opened all was auspicious for instituting such a 
policy; most of the treasury notes had been cancelled; nearly the whole national 
debt was refunded; cash to the amount of $10,000,000 lay in the treasury; direct 
taxation could at once be dispensed with and various obnoxious items of internal 
revenue besides." 

2 Hunt, G. John C. Calhoun, 43. 
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"One principle necessary to make us a great people is to 
protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of his business." 3 

In a speech a year later, on December 4, 1812, he asserted 
that— 

"It is the duty of every citizen to bear whatever the general 
interest may demand, and I, Sir, am proud in representing a 
people pre-eminent in the exercise of this virtue. Carolina 
makes no complaint against the difficulties of the times. If 
she feels embarassments, she turns her indignation not against 
her own Government, but again the common enemy. She 
makes no comparative estimate of her sufferings with other 
states. . . . High tariffs have no pernicious effects and 
are consistent with the genius of the people and the institutions 
of the country." 4 

Calhoun made this last statement to answer an argument 
put forth by Mr. Widgery from Massachusetts, a few days 
before, which he considered to be an expression of New Eng- 
land sectionalism. 5 

The Committee of Commerce and Manufactures presented 
a tariff bill to the House in February, 1816. Two months later 
Calhoun declared in support of the 
Argument in measure that it required commerce, agri- 
Favor of culture and manufactures to produce 

National wealth for a nation. The United States 

Tariff States possessed agriculture and com- 

merce, what she needed was manufac- 
tures, and these could not exist without protection from 
European competition. His argument in detail was that, 

"Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken 
separately, is the cause of wealth; it flows from the three 
combined, and cannot exist without each. . . . Without 
commerce, industry would have no stimulus; without manu- 
factures it (U. S.) would be without the means of production; 



3 Calhoun, J. C. Works, II, I. 

4 Calhoun, J. C. Works, II, 31. 

Annals of Congress, 12th Cong., 2nd Sess., Vol. 3, page 315. 



chant's 



5 Just before Calhoun's speech this representative spoke against the "Men- 
t's Bonds" Measure. 310. 
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and without agriculture neither of the others can subsist. 
When taken separately, entirely and permanently, they 
perish." 6 

As opposed to the sectional reasons for tariff, this argu- 
ment might be called tariff nationalism. 

Calhoun spoke in favor of national aid for internal im- 
provements, as earnestly as he did for 
Need for tariff. Without adequate means of com- 

Internal munication, no country could advance in 

Improvements national prosperity. The extent of terri- 
tory which the United States occupied 
exposed them "to the greatest of all calamities — next to the loss 
of liberty — and to that in its consequences — disunion. We are 
great, and rapidly — I was about to say fearfully — growing. 
This is our pride and our danger; our weakness and our 
strength. Little does he deserve to be entrusted with the liber- 
ties of the people, who does not raise his mind to these truths."' 
In 1812 the nation had been hindered by not being able to 
move troops quickly from place to place. Was she to be 
caught like that again ? 

During his term in Congress, Calhoun served as chairman 

of the Committee of Foreign Relations. 8 

Characteriza- Elijah H. Mills, a Federalist, wrote of 

tions of Calhoun in 1823 : 

Calhoun as a "He came into Congress very young 

Congressman and took a decided part in favor of the 
late war, and of all the measures con- 
nected with it. He is ardent, persevering, industrious and 
temperate, of great activity and quickness of perception, and 
rapidity of utterance. . . . His private character is esti- 
mable and exemplary, and his devotion to his official duties is 
regular and severe." 9 

6 Calhoun, J. C. Works, II, 163-6. 

7 Calhoun, J. C. Works, II, 186. 

Speech on Bill to set aside bank dividends and bonus for internal improve- 
ments. 

8 Hunt, G. John C. Calhoun, 23. 

Calhoun at first occupied second place on the committee, but when the chair- 
man, Gen. P. B. Porter, retired from Congress, Calhoun was made chairman. 

9 Mass. Hist. Society Proceed. XIX, 37, 1881-2. 

Letters of Elijah H. Mills. After the first sentence the characterization 
belongs to the time when Calhoun was Secretary, but might well be applied to his 
Congressional career also. (Representative from Massachusetts in 1816.) 
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Another man described Calhoun's legislative career as, 
"Short, but uncommonly luminous; his love of novelty and 
his apparent solicitude to astonish were so great, that he has 
occasionally been known to go beyond even the dreams of 
political visionaries and to propose schemes which were in 
their nature impracticable or injurious, and which he seemed 
to offer merely for the purpose of displaying the affluence 
of his mind and the fertility of his ingenuity." 10 

Babcock, in the "Rise of the American Nationality," has 
characterized Calhoun, when in Congress, as a "Young South- 
erner of good family, fine endowments, and fine education, he 
was an ardent nationalist, working for, arguing for and dream- 
ing of a great and powerful United States safely bound to- 
gether for its work in the world. He was ambitious, but could 
afford to wait for his promotions. . . . Through all the 
quiet energy of his work, and the luminous diction of his 
speeches runs a strain of passion and chivalrous sentiment. 
More clearly than anyone else of this time did Calhoun fulfill 
the prophetic function for the South, showing forth its best 
spirit and noblest impulses, as yet unwarped and uncorroded by 
slavery." 11 

Mr. Nathan Appleton, a visitor in Washington about 1816, 
wrote 

"That he had been introduced to many distinguished men, 
among whom were Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun." 18 

These two men worked together during this Congressional 
session, both believing in tariff and internal improvements, 
and not realizing as yet, their conflicting ambitions.^ 



to Am. Hist Review, n, 510-2; 1905-6. 
F. J. Turner, The South 1820-30. 
Taken from Letters from North America, by A. Hodgson, I, 81; 1824. 

11 Babcock, Kite of American Nationality, Am. Nation Series, an. 

13 Mau. Hiat. Society Proceed. V. 161. 1860-3. 
Memoirs of Nathan Appleton. 

13 William and Mary Quarterly, XVII; 143-4. * paper on tht U. S. Congress 
and Some of Its Celebrities, Colton, Henry Clay, I, 434-6. VI, 108. 
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When Calhoun became Secretary of War in 1817, it was his 
first interest to strengthen the army for 
Outline of the needs of an expanding boundary 
Calhoun's line. His Indian policy was the most 
work as complete plan that had, up to 1818, been 

Secretary formulated to take care of the large un- 

of War settled territory in the western part of 

the United States. 14 In the events con- 
nected with the Seminole War and the Acquisition of Florida, 
he was conservative and patient, trying to avoid rather than 
make war. 

Toward the last of his Administration, he was nominated 
for President by the legislature of South Carolina, 15 but he 
consented to run for Vice-President when it seemed that he 
could not compete with Jackson. Clay and Calhoun were 
rivals in this Presidential Campaign, while in political ideas 
they were no longer united. Whether or not Calhoun gov- 
erned the War Department with the idea of gaining the sup- 
port of the people to this higher office, is a question. 

CHAPTER II 

ADMINISTRATION AND REDUCTION OF THE ARMY 

After administering the office of Secretary of War for some 
time, Calhoun stated his ideas concerning 
Centralization a more efficient management of the De- 
In the War partment. He outlined his plans in let- 
Department ters to authorities who were connected 
with the control of the army. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1818, Calhoun wrote to John Williams, Chairman of 
the Military Committee of the Senate, concerning the reorgani- 
zation of the medical staff of the army. His main object in 
taking this step was to introduce responsibility and centraliza- 
tion into its government and ultimately to reduce the cost of 

14 Von Hoist, Calhoun, 45. 

Niks' Register, XV. Supplement, 25. 

15 Letters of Calhoun, House of Representatives, Documents, Am. Hist. Assn. 
Vol. 115, P a S e 216. 1899-1900. 
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administration. He planned to accomplish this by placing some 
medical expert at the head, to whom all the surgeons should 
make quarterly reports. The same system was to be carried 
out in the Quartermaster's Division. 16 

Several times Calhoun impressed upon the commanders of 

the army the necessity for strict economy. 

Economy in March 15, 1820, he wrote to Andrew 

Administration Jackson: "Each head of appropriation 
has been reduced to its lowest amount, 
and it will require much economy and good management to 
meet the ordinary expenditure of the year. You will accord- 
ingly take no measure, in the present state of business which 
will much increase the expense of your division." 17 

These two letters illustrate Calhoun's plan of action through- 
out his entire administration. Every man in office must be 
responsible to the head of the department and in the perform- 
ance of his work, observe the most careful economy. This did 
not mean that Calhoun wished to reduce the military force 
as a means of lessening the expenses. To his mind it was 
far more economical to have a well prepared army in case of 
a crisis, than to waste time and money organizing one when 
the nation was thrust into war. 

The basis for the practice of economy in the War Depart- 
ment may be found in the efforts of Con- 

Lack of Public gress from 1818 to 1823, to reduce the 

Revenue Cause expenses of the Government. One ex- 
for Economy planation for this policy was given by 
Mr. Butler of New Hampshire on March 
14, 1820, when he asserted in a speech before the House, that 
the Treasury showed a decrease in revenue of fifty per cent, 
and that the exports of the United States for three years before 
1820 were only one-half their usual amount. 18 

1 6 Letters of Calhoun, House Documents, Vol. 115, Am. Hist. Ass. Vol. II, 
133-4. Calhoun did not take up the duties of Secretary of War until December 
S, 1817. Hunt, John C. Calhoun, 43. 

ij Letters of Calhoun, House Documents, Vol. 115, Am. Hist. Ass. Vol. II, 171. 

18 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 1st Sess., II, 1836- Turner, F. J. Rise 
of the New West, Am. Nation Series, 140, states that customs receipts fell between 
1816 and 1821 from $36,000,000 to $15,000,000 and the revenue from public lands 
from $3,274,000 in 1819 to $1,635,000 in 1820. 
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The expense of a standing army was attacked first and a 
resolution passed by the House in April, 
Calhoun's 1818, asking the Secretary of War if 
Argument military appropriations could not be re- 
Against duced. 19 Calhoun replied at the next 

Reduction session of Congress. 20 In this report he 
of the Army considered the army under four heads, 
number, organization, pay and emolu- 
ments. In 1818 the army was no larger than it was in 1802, 
considering the increase in population and territory between 
those years, and at the earlier date it was considered as small 
as public safety allowed. These facts made it impossible to 
reduce the number of soldiers. The officers' staff must not 
be made smaller, because, if war were declared, the lack of 
executive authority would cause great confusion. The great 
extent of territory over which the army was scattered had 
necessarily advanced the cost of transportation of men and 
supplies. Calhoun did not wish to decrease the pay of the 
men and officers, for the cost of living was much higher in 
1818 than it had been in previous years. The only way to 
economize, which he suggested in this report, was to prevent 
waste in the handling of public property. In this connection 
Calhoun advised that public bids be made for supplying army 
rations, instead of having them bought through private con- 
tract, as had been done in the past. 

Notwithstanding Calhoun's protest against decreasing the 
number of soldiers, Mr. Williams of 
Argument North Carolina, introduced a resolution 
In Favor of in February, 1819, to reduce the standing 
Reduction army to six thousand. 21 In support of 
this resolution he asserted that an in- 
crease of territory and population did not necessitate a cor- 
responding increase in the army, that large towns and cities 
did not need the protection of arms or forts, and that it was 
extravagance to support a large staff of officers. 22 

19 Niles' Register, XIV, 145. 

Annals of Congress, 15th Cong. 1st Sess., II, 1766. 
so Niles' Register, XV, Supplement, 29. 
21 Annals of Congress, III, 115s, and Sess., 15th Cong, 
aa Ibid, 1 156-7. 
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Mr. Simpkins of South Carolina, opposed Mr. Williams' 
resolution and reminded Congress of the 
Mr. Simpkins unfortunate condition of the United 
Supports States in 1812 because of the lack of 

Calhoun's military forces. He declared that Cal- 
Policy houn was justified in demanding a large 

army to protect the citizens of this na- 
tion. 23 

In May of the next year, Henry Clay brought forth a similar 

resolution, 24 and finally Congress asked 

Calhoun's Calhoun to give his opinion on the reduc- 

Plan for tion. 25 The Secretary of War had al- 

Reducing the ready realized the advisability of econ- 

Number of omy, as shown in his letter to Jackson 

Soldiers in March, 1820, which has been quoted 

above. Calhoun's reply in December, 

1820, assumed that this change was inevitable and he resolved 

to manage it as wisely as possible. 26 He did not want Congress 

to abolish whole regiments, but only to decrease the number 

of soldiers in such divisions, in that way avoiding the possibility 

of having to train new bodies of men in case the army was 

suddenly increased for a war. It was easier to command 

some new recruits along with others already experienced in 

military tactics, than to use companies which were entirely 

ignorant of such things. Neither did he want the number of 

officers reduced, for mere soldiers were easy to drill, but it 

took time to make a good officer. 

In the speeches which were made in favor of a reduction, 

this report was severely criticised. Mr. 

Criticism of Williams again took the floor to oppose 

Calhoun's the recommendations of the Secretary of 

Report War and asserted that the standing army 

was dangerous to the liberties of the 

people, and that since it was a "necessary evil," they should 

23 Ibid, 1155-6-7. 

24 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong, ist Sess., II, 2233. 

25 Annals of Congress, i6th Cong. 2nd Sess., Ill, 607. 

26 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 2nd Sess., Appendix, 1715. 
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have as little of it as possible. He combated Calhoun's argu- 
ment for a large staff of officers and the maintenance of a 
standing army, which was always prepared for immediate 
warfare. Because our population was double that of 1802, 
was no reason for an army twice as large. He knew that 
there were not as many as seventy-three forts to defend, as 
Calhoun had reported, and that it was not necessary to use the 
army to protect the frontier which the 
Passage United States had recently acquired. 27 

of Bill The Bill to reduce the army to six thou- 

sand soldiers was passed on January 23, 
1821, by a majority of 109-48. 28 
The 16th and 17th Congresses hesitated to make even the 
necessary military appropriations for 
Congressional 1822 and '23, because Calhoun had over- 
Action Against drawn the account for 1821, and they 
Military feared that such an act was a dangerous 

Appropriations usurpation of power. 29 Others were 
afraid that the United States Treasury 
could not meet all the demands, while a few accused him of 
needless extravagance. 30 

Mr. Cannon, of Tennessee, attacked the appropriation for 

the support of the West Point Military 

Attack on West Academy, and even made a motion that 

Point Military they consider abolishing it. He declared 

Academy that it was a school where only the sons 

of rich men were taught military science. 

This would result in establishing an aristocracy in the United 



27 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 2nd Sess., Ill, 767. 

28 House of Representatives, Journal, 16th Cong., 2nd Sess., 160. 

Vote on Bill to reduce army to 6000. First figure is the negative vote from 
the State named. Second figure is the number of representatives from that State: 

Kentucky 3-12 Alabama 1- 1 Illinois 1- 1 

Maryland 4-9 G-fW* •■■ ..2-6 Ohio.... 1-6 

Pennsylvania 8-23 N. Carolina 1-14 New York 8-27 

New Jersey 1-3 Massachusetts 4-23 Virginia 4-27 

Louisiana 1- 1 S. Carolina 4- 9 Tennessee 1-6 

Delaware 1-2 

Taken from House Journal, 16th Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 161. Out of these rep- 
resentatives 28 were listed in some party and 14 of them belonged to the Demo- 
cratic party in 1818. Congressional Bibliography. 

29 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 2nd'Ses., Ill, 710. 

30 Annals of Congress, 17th Cong., :st Sess., I, 1105. 
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States and destroy the democratic government. He was not 
opposed to the teaching of military science, but he wanted such 
instruction given to the general mass of citizens. 31 
The Secretary of War prepared a report in 1822 of the 
army expenses for the years 1818 to 1822, 
Comparative showing that the numbers of the army for 
Annual those years had increased, but that the 

Expenses cost of maintenance for each man had 

OF the Army decreased. 32 These expenses he divided 
into two parts, those which are fixed by 
law, such as officers' salaries, and those which can be changed 
at the will of the Secretary of War. The two divisions had 
become smaller, year by year, because the officers had kept 
strict account and had carefully preserved public property. 33 In 
1823, he again claims that the accounts show remarkable econ- 
omy in the organization of the army, chiefly through the atten- 
tion which each officer had given to his department. 34 Besides 
the reports mentioned above, Calhoun prepared exact state- 
ments each year, showing how much money had been spent and 
for what it was used. 35 



31 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., ist Sess., II, 1603-4. 

32 House of Representatives, Journal, 17th Cong., ist Sess., 318. 
Niles' Register, XXII, 38-40. 

33 Numbers in the army for 1818-1822: 1818, 8199 men; 1819, 8428; 1820, 
9698; 1821, 8109; 1822, 6442. 

Expenditures for each person in the army: 1818, $451.57; 1819, $434.70; 1820, 
$315.88; 1821, $287.02; 1822, $299.46. 
Niles', XXII, 38-9-40. 

34 Niles' Register, XXIV, 263. 

35 House of Representatives, Journal, 16th Cong., 2nd Sess., 117; 
17th Cong., ist Sess., 262. 



CHAPTER III 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS AND FORTIFICATIONS 

On April 12, 1818, Calhoun was asked by Congress to give a 
report on the national construction of 
Comparison of roads and canals. 36 The Secretary of War 
Bonus Bill considered such internal improvements 
Speech and necessary both for military defense and 
Report of 1818 the development of trade, but in reply in 
on Internal January, 1819, he made commercial rea- 
Improvements sons secondary, while in the speech he 
delivered on the Bonus Bill in February, 
1817, he had advocated internal improvements, primarily to 
strengthen the nation commercially and politically, and only 
incidentally to serve as a means of defense in war. 
Calhoun worked out a system of inland transportation which 
would protect the northern, eastern and 
Report on southern boundaries. Local roads not ex- 
Roads and tending beyond the boundaries of a state, 
Canals were to be left to that state, but those 

January, 1819 going through a large section of the 
United States were to be built by the 
government. The most important work would be a highway 
along the eastern coast, over which troops could be marched 
when it was dangerous to transport them by sea. North of the 
Chesapeake Bay the coast is very accessible, making it expedient 
to build roads from all parts of the country to this section, so 
that it would be easy quickly to concentrate troops at any point. 
Calhoun suggested that other roads be built from Albany to 
the Lakes ; Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Richmond 
to the Ohio river, and from Augusta to Tennessee. On the 
northern frontier he planned canals between Albany, Lake 
George and Lake Ontario, and between Pittsburg and Lake 
Erie. Roads were to be built from Plattsburg to Sackett Har- 
bor, and from Detroit to the Ohio. The southwest was natural- 
ly guarded by the Mississippi River, while a canal from the 



36 Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 1st Sess., II, 1678. 
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Illinois river to Lake Michigan completed the system of com- 
munication. The cost of building these roads was to be reduced 
by employing part of the army and paying them slightly higher 
wages than they ordinarily received. 37 Congress went so far 
as to appoint a committee in December, 1819, to consider the 
building of roads and canals, but it was discharged before any- 
thing was accomplished. 38 
In its economical mood toward military appropriations, the 
House considered the advisability in Jan- 
Congressional uary, 1820, of stopping the construction 
Opposition to of all forts. 39 It also asked Calhoun for 
Building of a statement of the money that was being 
Forts used for this purpose, and the progress 

which had been made on the different 
fortifications. 40 
This time he gave the report of one of his chief engineers, 
who had special charge of such works. 
Report on He had had the northern, southern and 
Fortifications eastern coasts inspected and had planned 
a system of forts, such that each fort was 
connected with the next in a continuous chain of defense. They 
were all to fulfill some of the following conditions :* z 

1. Close some important harbor to the enemy. 

2. Deprive the enemy of strong positions where he could 

get a foothold in the United States. 

3. To protect the cities from attack. 

4. To protect avenues of internal trade. 

5. Cover coast trade. 

6. Cover great naval establishments. 

The whole system was to cost a little more than one million 
dollars, and even then, the forts were not all to be built at once, 
but were divided into three classes, according to the nation's 
need for them. A committee was appointed on December 8, 

37 Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., IV, 2443. 

38 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 1st Sess., 708. 
Ibid, II, 2241. 

39 Ibid, I, 891. 

40 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 1st Sess., II, 1594. 

41 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 2nd Sess., Appendix, 1731. Feb. 7, 1821. 
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1819, to consider the subject of fortifications. It made a report 
on April 24, 1820, which was laid on the table without any 
debate. 
The fulfilling of the Mix or Rip Rap contract for fortifica- 
tions on the Chesapeake Bay caused Cal- 
The Mix or houn to be severely criticised. 42 The 
Rip Rap House of Representatives appointed a 

Contract committee to investigate the affair, and 

Condemned by they gained the following information 
Congress about the forts. The contract had been 

given to Mix in April, 1818, but the com- 
mittee was sure that other men could have been found who 
would have furnished the stone much cheaper. After the work 
was started, Mix did not deliver the stone at the appointed 
time, and sold parts of the contract to other men. The chief 
engineer of the government, who was a relative of Mix, bought 
an interest in it and the committee suspected some fraud in 
that transaction. They condemned the engineer for not adver- 
tising the bids and for the careless methods used in issuing the 
contract. 

The testimony of several stone merchants was taken and 
most of them agreed that Mr. Mix had 
Defence of furnished the stone for a very low price 
Mr. Mix and that if the cost of freight and labor 

had not unexpectedly dropped, he would 
have lost money. The lowering of freight rates made it possible 
for him to make profit. Whether or not the stone was deliv- 
ered on time was not decided. The engineer who succeeded the 
one mentioned above, asserted that it was not customary to ad- 
vertise for bids, when the work was to be done in such a closely 
settled district as the region about the Chesapeake Bay. 



42 Hunt, G. John C. Calhoun, 60. 
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The only faults which were connected with the transaction, 

were the tardy supplying of stone, and the 

All suspicious reselling of the contract. No- 

Appropriations ^y was t0 blame if the low freight rates 

Contract are and wa & es made the prices of 1818 look 

Stopped by extravagant to the Congressmen in 

Congress 1822. Calhoun had nothing to do with 

this contract, except as he gave his silent 

sanction to the whole transaction, although it came out in the 

evidence that when the engineer had considered buying a share 

in it, Calhoun had warned him of the effect such a deal would 

have on public opinion. The committee recommended in their 

report, on May 7, 1822, that no further appropriations be made 

to Mr. Mix for his work. 43 

In all his military work Calhoun grasped large situations and 
dealt with comprehensive plans. His re- 
Calhoun's port on military roads showed that he had 
Military an accurate knowledge of the geography 

Administration of the United States, and a keen appre- 
ciation of the strategic points for defense. 
The advice on the reduction of the army revealed his ability to 
solve, in a clear and logical manner the most perplexing ques- 
tions. It is interesting to surmise how much he could have 
done if he had had the support of Congress. 

CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Regulation of Indian affairs as well as the administration of 
of the Army, formed an important part 
Rapid of Calhoun's work as Secretary of War. 

Settlement Between 1812 and 1820, the land be- 
of the West tween the Alleghanies and the Mississip- 
pi, as far south as the Gulf, was settled 
very rapidly. Tennessee, Kentucky and the banks of the Miss- 



43 All the Mix Contract papers are found in the American State Papers, 17th 
Cong., 1st Sess., Sec. 109. 
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issippi had the densest population, while between these two 
dates, five new western states were admited to the Union. 44 
In 1820 over one-third of the people of the United States lived 
in this region. These facts made the Indian question one of 
national importance. 

Since 1802 Congress had managed the trading stations, but in 
1819 it considered abolishing these posts 
Change in Sys- and opening the fur trade to individ- 
tem of Indian uals. 45 In December of that year Calhoun 
Trade made a report dealing with this change. 47 

Before taking up the real subject of the 
report, he summarized the history of Indian trade. When there 
were no European settlements in America, the Indians had been 
able to supply their own meagre wants, but after they began to 
trade with white men, they demanded 
Calhoun's more than they knew how to make for 
Report themselves. This made them dependent on 

the merchants of the colonies and later, of 
the United States. By taking advantage of these circum- 
stances, Calhoun wanted the government to establish a just and 
efficient control over the Indians, and our trade with them. 
He advised the government gradually to abolish its factories 
and to open the trading privileges to every man who bought a 
license from his department. Calhoun planned to sell the per- 
mits for $100, intending by this means to protect the Indian 
from the merchant with small capital. These traders would 
be hard to keep under government control, for if they were 
tried for some offense, they would forfeit their outfit, rather 
than obey the laws which secured justice to the Indian. 



44 Turner, F. J. Rise of the New West, 70. The new states were Louisiana 
(1812), Indiana (1816), Mississippi (1817), Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819). 

45 Walker, Statistical Atlas of V. S. Region including Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Florida. 

The original 13 Atlantic States had in 1820, 7417 inhabitants. The above 
named group had in 1820, 2,216,390 inhabitants. 

46 Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., Ill, 546. 
Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 1st Sess., II, 167s. 

47 Niles' Register, XV, Supplement, 25. 

Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., Ill, 366. 
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For purposes of administration the territory was divided 
into two districts, one in the "immediate 
Division of neighborhood of civilization," and the 
Trading second was the land "west of the Miss- 

Districts issippi." In the first district individual 

traders could carry on the work satis- 
factorily, while in the other one conditions made this plan 
impossible. Here the Hudson's Bay Company was so strong 
that it was impossible for unorganized men to compete with 
them. 48 Calhoun tried to overcome this difficulty by creating 
a company of American Fur Traders, in which each man who 
was a stockholder, would buy a share for $100. 

Calhoun planned a line of forts on the western frontier 
for two purposes; to foster and protect 
System of trade and keep out English interference. 
Forts Planned In 1818 an expedition was sent out to 
by Calhoun establish a post on the Yellowstone River, 
but later in the year he decided to trans- 
fer it to Mandan, because that place was nearer the English 
post on the Red River. 49 At the same time he planned a chain 
of forts to guard the frontier.' Two posts were to be established 
on the Mississippi, one was Fort Armstrong and the other was 
siuated at the juncture of that river with the Minnesota river. 
At the head of navigation of the Minnesota, he built a second 
fort, which had an overland connection with Mandan and the 
third was situated at the head of the St. Croix. 61 

Congress cut down the Indian Appropriations, assuming the 
same attitude toward them that they did toward those for 
military purposes. In 1822 they hesitated to give Calhoun money 



48 Niles' Register, XV, Supplement, 25. 

Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., IV, 2455. 

Calhoun gives no suggestion that he had ever had any experience with the 
small traders mentioned above. 

49 House of Representatives, Documents, V. ii5> P- 115, 162. 
Am. Hist. Ass., 1889-1900, V. 2. Letters of Calhoun. 

Turner, Rise of the New West, 114. In 1820 Calhoun sent Gov. Cass to 
Minnesota to drive out the English and establish American influence. 

50 House of Representatives, Documents, V. us, 1899-1900, II, 147-8. 
Letters of Calhoun. 

Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, IV, 143. 

51 See map. 
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to conduct this part of his Administration because they did not 
know definitely what the money was to 
Attitude of be used for. One Congressman said that 
Congress it bribed the savages not to cut the throats 

Toward Indian of white men. Others thought he had 
Appropriations been extravagant and wasteful in In- 
dian affairs. 82 There were, however, 
enough in favor of the measure to keep it from being de- 
feated. 53 
Mr. McCoy, a Baptist missionary among the Indians of the 
United States, wrote on June 23, 1822, to 
Plans for Lewis Cass, then Governor of Michigan 
Colonization Territory, and to two members of Con- 
of Indians gress, concerning a plan for colonizing 
West of the the Indians, then living east of the Miss- 
Mississippi issippi, on land west of that river.'* The 
suggestions of Mr. McCoy may have had 
some connection with the Resolution for having the Com- 
mittee of Indian Affairs, of the House, inquire into the pur- 
chasing of land in the west, to be used for the purpose of 
colonization. 65 On December 30, 1823, a month before this 
Resolution was passed, Mr. McCoy called on the Secretary of 
War and again urged the plan of moving the Indians to 
permanent homes in the west. Mr. Calhoun was in favor of 
the policy, and said that it would be successful if they could 
convince Congress of its advisability. 86 To accomplish this, 
the Board of Missions presented a petition to Congress in 
March, 1824, praying for the removal of the Indians. 87 On 
January 27, 1825, Monroe sent a message to Congress, urging 
them to take this step and accompanying his message was a 
more detailed report from Calhoun. 58 He enumerated the places 
from which Indians ought to be removed, and located favorable 

52 Annals of Congress, 17th Cong., 1st Sess., I, 693-695. 

53 House Journal, 17th Cong., 2nd Sess., 312. 

54 McCoy, History of Indian A ffairs, 200. 

55 Annals of Congress, 18th Cong., 1st Sess., I, 1164. 

56 McCoy, History of Indian Affairs, 218. 

57 Annals of Congress, 18th Cong., 2nd. Sess., II. 

58 Niles' Register, XXVII, 363. 
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spots for their settlement west of Arkansas and Missouri. In 
carrying out this plan there were several principles to be ob- 
served. Above all, the government should try to keep peace 
among the different tribes, and the schools, which they had giv- 
en, were to be moved with them, so that they should have the 
same advantages of civilization. The government agents must 
assure them that this new land will not be taken away from 
them. An effort should also be made to unite all the tribes and to 
introduce the laws of the United States among them, so that in 
time they might enjoy the privileges of citizens. To this end 
Calhoun advised Congress to hold a convention of the leading 
Indians. 59 

The main ideas which run through Calhoun's reports in this 
chapter, are, the necessity of keeping English traders out 
of the United States territory, and the peaceful admission of 
the Indians to participation ki the United States Government. 
He realized that if the English were allowed to trade in our 
possessions, they would incite the natives to war and drive 
out our traders. The Indians could not be civilized while they 
were treated as a foreign and often antagonistic nation. 

CHAPTER V 

THE CONFLICT ON THE FRONTIER 

No part of his work as Secretary of War exhibits Calhoun's 
diplomacy and caution so well as his connection with the 
Seminole War and annexation of Florida. 
The War was caused by the attacks of the Seminole Indians 
on citizens of the United States, in 
Cause of the Spanish territory and on the American 
Seminole War side of the boundary. 80 The Governor of 
Pensacola 61 asserted in 1818, that he had 
neither the force nor the authority to conquer the Indians, but 
that he was as anxious as the United States to stop the out- 
rages which they committed. 82 Nevertheless the Committee on 

59 Niles' Register, XXVII, 404. 

60 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., 1st Sess., II, 1618-0. 

61 An important Spanish fort in the southwestern part of Florida. 

62 Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., IV, Appendix, 1970. 
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Foreign Affairs, reported to the House of Representatives that 
the Spanish had "permitted the Indian inhabitants of that 
territory, whom they had promised by treaty to restrain, to en- 
gage in savage hostilities against us." 63 

Mr. Adams, the Secretary of State, asserted that the Spanish 
were aiding the Indians, by giving them supplies and allowing 
the fort to be used for their councils of war. 84 

After some hesitation, Calhoun, in the name of the Presi- 
dent, ordered General Gaines to cross the 

The U. S. Army boundary of Florida and subdue the na- 
Is Ordered tives. This message was sent in a letter 
Across the from the Secretary of War to General 

Boundary Into Gaines, dated December 16, 1817, in 
Florida which Calhoun wrote, 

"On the receipt of this letter, should 
the Seminole Indians still refuse to make reparation for their 
outrages and depredations on the citizens of the United States, 
it is the wish of the President, that you consider yourself at 
liberty to march across the Florida line, and to attack them 
within its limits, should it be found necessary, unless they 
should shelter themselves under a Spanish fort. In the last 
event you will immediately notify this Department." 65 

General Jackson was not ordered to join Gaines until the 
26th of December, 1817, 66 and it is very likely that he enjoyed 
the same privilege of crossing the Florida boundary. On 
December 26th, Calhoun wrote to Jackson, telling him that 
Gaines had probably by that date carried the war into Florida, 
and, 

"With this in view, you may be prepared to concentrate your 
force, and to adopt the necessary measures to terminate a con- 
flict, which it has been the desire of the President, from con- 
siderations of humanity to avoid ; but which is now made nec- 
essary by their settled hostilities." 67 



63 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., ist Sess., II, 1618-9. 

64 Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., IV, 1826-39. 
Letter of Mr. Adams to Mr. Erving, Minister to Spain. 

6; State Papers, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., I, Sec. 14, page 35. 

66 Ibid. Page 33- 

67 State Papers, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sec. 14, page 33. 
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Again on January 16th, 1818, Calhoun wrote to General 
Gaines, 

"The honor of the United States requires, that the war with 
the Seminoles should be terminated speedily, and with ex- 
emplary punishment for hostilities so unprovoked. Orders 
were issued soon after my arrival here, directing the war to 
be carried within the limits of Florida, should it be necessary 
to its speedy and effectual termination." 68 

It would have been useless to order the war carried on in 
Florida, without allowing General Jackson to cross the bound- 
ary of that territory. A good summary of Jackson's powers 
was given in a letter from Calhoun to William W. Bibb, Gov- 
ernor of Alabama Territory, written on the 13th day of 
May, 1818: 

"Enclosed is a copy of the order authorizing General Gaines 
to carry the war into Florida ; and you will consider it as fur- 
nishing authority to the troops of the territory to pass the 
Florida line, should it be necessary. I send also a copy of a 
message of the President communicatng information in regard 
to the Seminole War. General Jackson is vested with full 
powers to conduct the war, in the manner which he may 
judge best." 69 

No direct orders to General Jackson to enter the Spanish 
territory, as were given to General 

Jackson Takes Gaines, can be found in the State Papers. 

St. Marks and Nevertheless, he took his troops into 

Pensacola Florida in the first part of 1818, and on 

April 2, captured St. Marks, 70 while in 

the following May he obtained the surrender of Pensacola, 71 

both of which were important Spanish forts of the coast. 

In June and July of that year, the newspapers made com- 
ments on the merits of Jackson's action. The "National In- 
telligencer" commended him 72 and states that he had taken the 



68 Ibid. Page 37. 

69 Ibid. Page 39. Evidently Calhoun did not know of the capture of St. 
Marks and Penascola when he wrote this letter. 

70 State Papers, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., I, Sec. 14, page 50-1. 

71 Ibid. Page 87. 

72 Niles' Register, XIV, 337-383. 
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forts for purely patriotic motives. The Democratic Press, as 
Niles classed it, praised Jackson for this act, 73 while the "Rich- 
mond Enquirer," a paper which favored Crawford, called it, 

"an act of war and perfidy, showing a grasping nature on 
the part of the United States." 74 

The "Franklin Gazette," a Calhoun paper, said, 78 

"Jackson is a man of great courage and noble character, but 
does not see the value of strict discipline and subordination. 
He has placed the country in a most delicate situation." 76 

Jackson sent a report to Calhoun dated June 2, 1818, giving' 

an account of the taking of Pensacola, and his reasons for doing 

so. 77 On his march toward that fort, he had been warned by 

the Spanish governor to advance no 

Jackson's farther, but being confident of the hostile 

Account of feelings of the Commander toward the 

His Capture of United States, he proceeded on and took 
Pensacola the fort with little resistance. Jackson 
did not change the Spanish government 
of Pensacola, but established revenue laws on the coast to stop 
smuggling and admit the American merchants to equal rights 
with those of Spain. This event practically closed the war, as 
there were very few Indians left who had not recognized the 
superiority of Jackson's army. He asserted further, that it was 
impossible to establish an imaginary boundary line when Spain 
was not doing anything to subdue the Indians in her territory, 
and that 

"The immutable principles of self-defense, justified, there- 
fore, the occupancy of the Floridas and will warrant the Amer- 
ican government in holding them until such time when Spain 
can maintain her authority in it." 

Calhoun emphatically disapproved of the capture of St. 
Marks and Pensacola. He wrote to Charles Tait of South 
Carolina, on July 20, 1818 : 

73 Ibid. 369. 

74 Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, VI, 50. This reference states that the "Richmond 
Enquirer" was a Crawford paper. 

Niles' Register, XIV, 371. 

75 Adams, J. Q., Memoxrs, VI, 244-5, gives evidence that the "Franklin 
Gazette" supported Calhoun. 

76 Niles' Register, XIV, 3989. 

77 State Papers, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., I, Sec. 14, page 87. 
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"The taking of Pensacola was unauthorized and done on his 
(Jackson's) own responsibility. The, place 
Calhoun will be given back to Spain, for above all 

Condemns things the peace of the country should 
Jackson for be preserved. We have nothing to gain 
the Capture of in a war with Spain, and would be liable 
These Forts to lose our commerce in such a war. We 
want time. Let us grow." 78 
On the same day that this last letter was written John Q. 
Adams stated that Calhoun considered the capture of these 
two towns a violation of the Constitution and an act of war 
against Spain. The Secretary of War even accused Jackson 
of having deliberately disobeyed his orders and acted on his 
own arbitrary will. 79 Yet Calhoun wrote to Jackson on De- 
cember 23, 1818, 

"Its (Florida) acquisition, in a commercial, military and 
point of view would be of great importance to us." 80 

He may have been working for the same thing that Jackson 
was fighting for, but condemned Jackson's methods ; or, taking 
his letter to Governor Bibb into account, he did not realize, 
before the seizure of St. Marks and Pensacola, what the 
consequences of such an act would be. 
President Monroe ordered the two forts to be surrendered 
to the Spanish government until affairs 
The Forts in Florida could be decided definitely. 81 
Returned to The remaining question of what to do 
Spain and with Jackson was practically determined 
Jackson by public opinion. Calhoun wrote to 

Protected by Mr. Tait, that the popularity of the Gen- 
Public Opinion eral made it impolitic to punish him. 8 * 
President Monroe confirms this state- 
ment in a letter which he wrote to Madison, acknowledging 



78 Gulf State Historical Society, I, 92. Letters of Calhoun to Mr. Tait. 

79 Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, IV, 113. 

80 Letters of Calhoun, House Documents, V. 115, Am. Hist. Ass. V. II, 87; 
1899-1900. 

81 State Papers, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sec. 14, page 87, August 14, 1818. 

82 Gulf State Historical Magazine, I, 94. 
Letters of Calhoun to Mr. Tait. 
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that if Jackson had been brought to trial, the interior of the 

country would have been agitated by appeals to the sectional 

interests and imputations of subserviency to Ferdinand of 

Spain. 83 

Throughout this series of incidents, Calhoun's principal idea 

was to bring about peace as soon as pos- 

Calhoun's sible. 84 He wished to avoid war with 

War Policy Spain or England, whom he thought 

would come to Spain's aid, because of 

the heavy expense of war and the inevitable injury to the 

nation's commerce. 85 

The Acquisition of Florida was a natural sequel to the 
conditions involving the Seminole War. 
Treaty for Before Jackson crossed the boundary 
Annexation line, rumors were afloat that Florida was 
of Florida to be transferred to this country. 88 A 
treaty to that effect was drawn up by 
the Department of State and in September, 1819, was ratified 
by the Senate. 87 Everything was to be settled when King 
Ferdinand of Spain signed the same document. For various 
reasons this did not take place until 1821. In May, 1820, a 
minister from Spain told the government that the King did 
not wish to sign the treaty until he knew what policy the 
United States would assume toward the South American re- 
publics. 88 At the same time his attention was called away from 
Florida affairs by a revolution in Spain. 89 



83 Letters of Monroe, VI, 87, Feb. 7, 1819. 

84 State Papers, 15th Cong., 2nd Sess., I, Sec. 14, pages 37-8. 

85 House of Representatives, V. 115, Documents. Am. Hist. Ass., 1809-1900, 
V. 2, pages 145-6. 

Calhoun's Letters. Niles' Register, XVI. 88 

86 Niles' Register, XIII, 29, 95. 

87 Letters of Monroe, VI, 106. 

88 Letters of Monroe, VI, 118. 

Letters of Calhoun, House Documents, V. 115, Am. Hist. Ass., V. II, 181; 
1899-1900. 

89 Niles' Register, XVIII, 137. 
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Congress became impatient at his delay, and on March 9, 
1820, the Foreign Affairs Committee, at 
Action of the suggestion of the President, intro- 
Congress and duced a bill which recommended, in very 
Its Influence strong terms, the immediate occupation 
on Calhoun of Florida. 90 President Monroe called a 
cabinet meeting on March 21, to con- 
sider the postponement of proceedings relative to Florida to 
the next session of Congress. At this meeting Calhoun firmly 
opposed such a measure and ridiculed the idea that we hesitate 
on account of foreign interference or the recent revolution in 
Spain. 91 In the same month he wrote to Jackson expressing 
his hope that Congress would take immediate action in regard 
to Florida, but he made no reference to his disapproval of 
Jackson's conduct in the Seminole War. 92 The following May, 
Calhoun took exactly the opposite stand and advised the Presi- 
dent to refrain from acting on the matter until the next Con- 
gress met. 93 He was convinced that at present they should not 
take such a step, which he felt would bring about a disagree- 
ment between the Executive and the Legislature. Calhoun had 
reasonable grounds for this last opinion, because on March 30, 
the House had voted to lay the Florida bill on the table, and 
doubtless did not wish to consider the matter again. 94 

Above all things Calhoun did not think that the United 
States should go to war with Spain for 
Summary the possession of Florida. If the nation 

of his could annex the territory in peace, he 

Principles would approve of the step, but they 
could not afford to fight for it. He con- 
demned Jackson because his actions might lead to a war in 
which not only Spain, but also England, would oppose the 
United States. The nation needed to accumulate strength in 
commerce and internal development. It could not afford to 



90 Annals of Congress, 16th Cong., ist Sess., II, 1618-9. 

91 Adams, J. Q. Memoirs, V, 29. 

92 Letters of Calhoun, House Document, V, 115, Am. Hist. Ass., V. II, 171; 
1 899- 1 900. 

93 Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, V, 100-1. 

94 Journal of the House, 16th Cong., ist Sess., 353. 
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spend money for military supplies, which could be used to great- 
er advantage in building roads and canals. Calhoun expressed 
the policy of his administration in three words of his letter to 
Mr. Tait, when he wrote : "Let us grow." 

CHAPTER VI 

CALHOUN AS CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 

John Q. Adams wrote on December 29, 1821, less than a 
year after Monroe's second inauguration, 
Calhoun that a delegation of men from Pennsyl- 

Consents vania had called on Calhoun and asked 

to Become him to become a candidate in the Presi- 
a Candidate dential election of 1824. 95 He as- 
In 1824 sented, but a few days later assured a 

friend, Mr. W. Phemer of New Hamp- 
shire, that, after some hesitation, he only wished to run 
against a southern man, for personally he was in favor of a 
northern President. 96 Presumably Calhoun meant by this 
that he was willing to compete with Crawford, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, a man whom he thoroughly disliked. In a con- 
versation with Mr. Adams, on April 22, 1822, Calhoun 

"spoke with great bitterness of Crawford, of whose manoeu- 
vers and intrigues to secure the election to the next Presi- 
dency and to blast the administration of Mr. Monroe, of 
which he is a member, he (Calhoun) has a full and thorough 
knowledge. He said there had never been a man in our 
history, who had risen so high of so corrupt a character or 
upon so slender a basis of service; and that he (Calhoun) 
had witnessed the whole series of Crawford's operations 
from the winter of 1816 to this time." 97 



95 Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, V, 466, 468. 

96 Ibid. 477-8. 

97 Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, V, 497-8. 
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The other candidates who appeared in 1822, were J. Q. 

Adams of Massachusetts, Henry Clay of 

Comparison Kentucky, Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, 

With Other DeWitt Clinton of New York and Craw- 

Candidates ford of Georgia. All of these, with the 

exception of Clay, were over ten years 

older than Calhoun, who was thirty-eight at the time of his 

nomination. 98 "His age, or rather his youth," was an obstacle 

to success from the very beginning of the campaign." 

Party lines were very indefinite in the preliminaries of this 

campaign. Gallatin wrote that if Calhoun 

Party was nominated he would be the "Federal" 

Divisions candidate. 100 Elijah H. Mills, writing to 

In This a friend in 1823, classed Calhoun as a 

Campaign "Democrat" with principles like those of 

Adams, inferring that he belonged to the 

old conservative democratic party, but of a very different class 

from that of Crawford. 101 In 1824 Niles stated that Calhoun 

was nominated by the Democratic Republicans at Harrisburg, 

Pennsylvania. 102 Calhoun in his letters, speaks of Crawford as 

a Radical, and suggests that he (Calhoun) would like to have 

the support of the New York Republicans. 103 

The following description of this campaign is given by Lyon 
G. Tyler, in "The Life and Letters of the Tylers :" 

"At this time, five aspirants had loomed up, — William H. 
Crawford, Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay 
and John Quincy Adams. AH these claimed to be of the 
good old Republican school, successors in principle as in 
time of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. But the truth, that 
only the first had any pretensions to true orthodoxy. The 
others were latitudinarians from centre to circumference, 
new men, supporters of the War of 1812, and all fortunate 
enough to be on the national stage at that important juncture, 
to gather political capital to speculate on for the rest of their 



98 Niks' Register, XXIII, 369. 

99 Story, J., Life and Letters of, I, 426. 
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natural lives. Restless in the harness of the old party ideas, 
they had kicked the traces of strict construction, and were 
now eagerly bidding for the scattered Federal vote by vie- 
ing with one another in patronizing the vast schemes, em- 
braced under the name, 'American System.' "">4-ios 

As most of the candidates mentioned above were in the House 

or the Cabinet, they began to form small 

Factions of factions in these departments, through 

the Different which they fought for their elections. 106 

Candidates in This was partially the cause for the oppo- 

the House and sition to the military and Indian appro- 

Cabinet priations for the Secretary of War. Rufus 

King of New York, wrote on January 

8, 1822, to C. King, 107 

"The premature nomination of sundry gentlemen as candi- 
dates for the Presidency and among them the nomination of 
Mr. Calhoun, has given rise to this discussion, concerning the 
proposed appropriation asked for by the Secretary of War 
for the Indian Department. Those who may be in favor of 
some other candidate than Mr. Calhoun, are supposed to take 
this occasion to manifest their dislike to him, though the 
occasion is ill taken, and if such be the motive, it seems more 
likely to serve than injure him." 

In the Cabinet this discussion was made apparent by the 
enmity between Calhoun and Crawford. John Q. Adams, the 
Secretary of State, who was also a candidate for the Presidency 
in this campaign, stated on July 8, 1822 : 

"The relations in which I now stand with Calhoun are deli- 
cate and difficult. At the last session of Congress he suffered 
a few members of Congress, with a newspaper in Pennsyl- 
vania, to set him up as candidate for the succession to the 
Presidency. From that moment the caballing in Congress, 
in the State Legislatures, in the newspapers, and among the 
people had been multiplied ten fold. My personal intercourse 
with him now is necessarily an intercourse of civility and not 
of confidence." 108 
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In April, 1824, Adams again wrote that precedent and popu- 
larity 

"was the bent of his (Calhoun's) mind. The primary prin- 
ciples involved in any public question are the last that occur 
to him. What has been done and what will be said are the 
Jachin and Boaz of his argument." l °9 

It was even asserted by Niles that these cabinet members 
worked to promote their own interests 
Relations rather than those of their country. 110 
Between the Mr. Von Hoist in his "Life of John C. 

Attacks on Calhoun," writes that "The Presidency 
Calhoun and was at the bottom of these acrimonious 
His Candidacy bickerings" against the Secretary of 
War. 111 This was undoubtedly true after 
December of 1821, when Calhoun first declared his intention 
to be a candidate for the Presidency, and serves to explain the 
atacks on the military and Indian appropriations in 1822. 112 
However, the speeches of Mr. Williams of North Carolina, 
against Calhoun's reports in 1819 and the early part of 1821, 
must have been prompted by some other motives, for Calhoun's 
future aspirations could hardly have been known at that time. 113 
Newspapers played an important part in the election of 1824. 
Four of the Washington papers supported 
Newspaper three of the candidates. The "National 
Partisanship Journal" worked for Mr. Adams, the 
"National Intelligencer," and "Washing- 
ton Gazette" favored Crawford. Calhoun"s paper was the 
"Washington Republican," 114 while in the north, the New York 
"Patriot," the "Franklin Gazette" and "Boston Galaxy" were 
trying to make him President. 115 
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In November, 1823, the South Carolina legislature nominated 
Calhoun for President, 116 giving as their 
Nomination reasons, 

of Calhoun "his devotion to the administration, 

superiority to local views and sectional 
principles, his zeal and energy in the late war with England, 
and his pure and incorruptible integrity." 117 
When it became evident that General Jackson was the choice 
of Pennsylvania, and that that state would determine the elec- 
tion, Calhoun very wisely decided to be a candidate for Vice- 
President. 118 

Early in 1824 a test vote in the Assembly and Senate of New 
York indicated that he had very little sup- 
Calhoun's port in those Houses. Adams, Crawford 
Strength as and Clay, in the order named, received 
Candidate for more votes than Calhoun in the Assem- 
Presidency bly. In the Senate, Adams and Crawford 
were ahead of him. 11 ' A few days later, 
on March 20, 1824, the citizens of Carbarrus County, North 
Carolina, resolved that they would support Jackson, Calhoun or 
Adams for the Presidency, before they would Crawford. 120 
As candidate for Vice-President, Calhoun proved to have the 
support of practically all of the states and 
United Support of both the Adams and Jacksonian fol- 
of Both lowers. In New York the friends of 

Parties for General Jackson met and nominated 
Vice-Presidency Jackson and Calhoun for President and 
Vice-President. 121 The electors of Ver- 
mont, who supported Mr. Adams, also voted for Calhoun. 122 
Maryland gave Jackson seven votes and Adams, three, for 
President, while Calhoun received ten for Vice-President. 123 
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On March 4, 1824, the "Democratic Republicans," at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, nominated Jackson 

Final Election and Calhoun. They paid tribute to the 
latter for 

"his democracy, enlightened views of national policy and 
fearless devotion to public good ; 124 his services in the War of 
1812, and the economy and system in the War Department, 
which saved the country much money." 125 

When the final vote was taken by the House of Representa- 
tives, the three states which Calhoun lost, Delaware, Virginia 
and Georgia, were three of the four states which supported 
Crawford. All the states whose representatives voted for either 
Adams or Jackson were in favor of Calhoun. 126 

CHAPTER VII 

JOHN C. CALHOUN 

There are very few sketches of Calhoun's character which 
apply only to the time when he was Secretary of War, perhaps 
because he did not stand out so prominently in public life in 
that period of his career. 

When Calhoun assumed the Secretaryship, he brought his 
family to Washington and bought the 
Calhoun's home on the heights of Georgetown to 
Personality which they gave the name "Oakley." He 
was very well liked socially on account of 
his pleasant, unassuming manners and charming personality. 
His unfathomable blue eyes and firm set features, gave indica- 
tions of deep thought and self-reliance. When people looked 
at him they realized that he had qualities which would make 
him a distinguished character among his fellow men. 127 At this 
time all his virtues were well summarized by one of his later 
political enemies, who said, "Mr. Calhoun deserves all that you 
can say for him. He is a most captivating man." 128 

124 Ibid. 20. 

125 Ibid. 41. Apparently these were not the same men who approached Cal- 
houn about the presidential candidacy. 

126 Niles' Register, XXVII, 382-388. 
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The Calhoun family were prominent in the life of Washing- 
ton. Their official dinners were described 
Social as being the most pleasant of any given 

Position In by members of the cabinet, the reason be- 
Washington ing that they invited women, and that 
Calhoun was an exceedingly good con- 
versationalist. 129 The attentions and aid which they received at 
the death of one of their daughters indicated the regard which 
people had for them. Young men especially seemed to be 
greatly attracted by Calhoun, and many were influenced by his 
political ideals. 130 

Calhoun was not a man who studied patiently and deeply on 

any problem. After giving it a brief 

Mental survey and grasping the essential points 

Qualities of he depended on his intuition and genius 

Calhoun to arrive at a solution. Often this method 

brought him correct and even brilliant 

conclusions, but sometimes he advocated such radical measures 

that his followers rejected them and lost their confidence in 

him. Once he advised a member of the Cabinet to study less 

and trust more to his genius. 

"He certainly practised his own precepts and became justly 
a distinguished man," wrote William Wirt, "It may do very 
well in politics where a proposition had only to be compared 
with general principles with which the politician is fa- 
miliar" 131 

Another, writing of Calhoun's early career, declared : 

"He wants, I think, consistency and perseverance of mind, 
and seems incapable of long continued and patient investiga- 
tion. What he does not see at the first examination, he sel- 
dom takes pains to search for ; but his analysis never fails to 
furnish him with all that may be necessary for his immediate 
purposes. In his legislative career, which, though short, was 
uncommonly luminous, his love of novelty and his apparent 
solicitude to astonish were so great that he has occasionally 
been known to go beyond even the dreams of political vision- 

129 Ticknor, George, Life of, I, 349. 

130 Hunt, G., John C. Calhoun, 39. 

131 Am. Hist. Review, II, 571-2, 1905-6. John P. Kennedy, Memoirs of the 
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aries and to propose, schemes which were in their nature im- 
practicable or injurious, and which he seemed to offer merely 
for the purpose of displaying the affluence of his mind and 
the fertility of his ingenuity." 132 

A New England man classed Calhoun next to Webster in 

intellectual power and second only to 

Characteristics Clay as an orator. When Calhoun finished 

as a Public speaking he left the impression of im- 

Official mense power. 133 and "every thought that 

he uttered or imagined was marked by his 

grand characteristic, impetuous energy." 134 These three men 

were called at a later time the 

"illustrious triumvirate and the greatest of the second gene- 
ration of statesmen, who, within a brief time of one another, 
fell, shattered by the contentions of Congress." 135 

A personal friend of Calhoun's gave the following character 
sketch of him : 

"He is ardent, persevering, industrious and temperate, — 
of great activity and quickness of perception, and rapidity of 
utterance, as a politician, too theorizing, speculative and meta- 
physical, magnificent in his views of the powers and capaci- 
ties of the government, and of the virtue, intelligence and 
wisdom of the people. He is in favor of elevating, cherishing 
and increasing all the institutions of the government, and of 
making a vigorous and energetic administration of it. From 
his rapidity of thought, he is often wrong in his conclusions, 
and his theories are sometimes impracticable. He has always 
claimed to be, and is, of the Democratic party, but of a very 
different class from that of Crawford ; more like Adams, and 
his schemes are sometimes denounced by his party as ultra 
fanatical. His private character is estimable and exemplary, 
and his devotion to his official duties is regular and severe. 138 
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Calhoun gave men such an impression of seriousness, perhaps 

even coldness at times, that he rarely had any intimate friends 

and, as he grew older, withdrew more and more to himself. 137 

All the reports of Calhoun's character were not as favorable 

as those given above, for Gallatin in his 

Criticisms of letters called him a 

Calhoun "smart fellow, one of the first among 

second rate men, but of lax political 

principles and a disordinate ambition, not over delicate in the 

means of satisfying itself." 138 

Lyon G. Tyler in his book on the Tylers, writing of the Presi- 
dential candidates in 1823, accused Calhoun of gaining political 
glory in the War of 1812, and living on it for the rest of his 
life. 139 
In July, 1824, Calhoun stated his views on the interpretation 
of the Constitution, in a letter to Robert 
Calhoun's S. Garnett, declaring that the, 
Explanations "one portion of the Constitution which 

of His Own I most admire, is the distribution of 

Political Views power between the States and general 
government. This is our invention — 
and I consider it to be the greatest improvement which has 
been made in the science of government, after the division of 
power into the legislative, executive and judicial. — It is only 
by this admirable distribution that a great extent of territory 
with a proportional population and power, can be reconciled 
with freedom, and consequently, that safety and respectability 
be given to free States. As much then as I value freedom, in 
the same degree do I value State rights." Speaking of the 
interpretation of the Constitution on this point, he said : "I 
can give but one solution to this interesting question, and 
that is, it ought to be drawn in the spirit of the instrument 
itself. — Believing that no general and artificial rule can be 
devised that will not act mischeviously in its application, I am 
forced to the result that any doubtful portion of the Consti- 
tution must be construed by itself in reference to the true 
meaning and intent of the framers of the instrument, and 
consequently that the constitution must, in each part, be more 

137 Mass. Hist. Society Proceed., XVIII, 459, 2nd Series. 
Schouler's Characterization of Calhoun. 
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or less rigid, as may be necessary to effect the intention, — 
and I think it may be said with confidence that I have never 
uttered a sentence in any speech, report, or word in conver- 
sation that could give offence to the most ardent defender of 
States rights. — I have never done any act which, if con- 
demned in me, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe 
must not be equally condemned. — I have nowhere in my 
public capacity asserted the right of applying money (for 
internal improvements) so appropriated without the consent 
of the States, or individuals affected." 140 

Calhoun expressed his views concerning the slavery ques- 
tion, and the Missouri Compromise in the 
Attitude following letter to Mr. Tait of South 

on Slavery Carolina, written on October 26, 1820, 
just after Calhoun had returned from a 
trip to the north : 141 

"Judging from such facts as come to my knowledge, I cannot 
but think that the impression, which exists in the minds of 
many of your virtuous and well-informed citizens to the 
South, and among others who are your own, that 
there has commenced between the North and the South a 
premeditated struggle for superiority, is not correct. That 
there are some individuals to the North, who for private ob- 
jects, wish to create such a struggle, I do not doubt. It 
suits their ambition, and gives them hopes of success, as the 
majority of votes both in Congress and the electoral college 
is from the north; or rather from non-slave-holding states. 
But their number is small and the few there are, are to be 
found almost wholly in New York, and the middle states. I 
by no means identify the advocates for restriction and Mis- 
souri with them. The advocates of restriction are acuated by 
a variety of motives. The great body of them are actuated 
by motives perfectly honest. Very few look to emancipation. 
I state the case, as I am well assured that it exists. We to 
the South ought not to assent easily to the belief, that there 
is a conspiracy either against our property, or just weight in 
the Union. A belief of the former might and probably would 
lead more directly to disunion, with all of its horrors. That 
of the latter would co-operate, as it appears to me, directly 
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with the scheme of the few designing men to the North who 
think they see their interest in exciting a struggle between 
the two portions of our country. If we, from such a belief, 
systematically oppose the North, they must from necessity, 
resort to a similar opposition to us. Our true system is to 
look to the country and to support such measures and such 
men, without a regard to sections, as are best calculated to 
advance the general interest. I firmly believe that, those in- 
dividuals and sections of country, who have the most enlight- 
ened and devoted zeal to the common interest, have also the 
greatest influence. 

"I have sometimes feared that the Missouri question will 
create suspicions to the South very unfavorable to a correct 
policy. Should emancipation be attempted, it must and will 
be resisted at all costs, but let us first be certain that it is the 
real object, not by a few but by a large portion of the non- 
slave-holding states." 

Social justification was Calhoun's argument in defense of 
slavery. In conversation with J. Q. Adams, during March of 
1820, he said: 

"Domestic labor was confined to the blacks, and such was 
the prejudice, that if he (Calhoun) who was the most popu- 
lar man in his district, were to keep a white servant in his 
house, his character and reputation would be irretrievably 
ruined. I (Adams) said that this confounding of the ideas 
of servitude and labor was one of the bad effects of slavery ; 
but he thought it attended with many excellent conse- 
quences. It did not apply to all kinds of labor — not, for 
example, to farming. He himself has followed the plow ; so 
had his father. Manufacturing and mechanical labor was 
not degrading. It was only manual labor — the proper work 
for slaves; no white person could descend to that. And it 
was the best kind of guarantee to equality among the whites. 
It produced an unvarying level among them. It not only did 
not excite, but did not even admit of inequalities, by which 
one man could domineer over another." 142 
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